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former monarchies, covering three-fifths of Europe's total 1914 population. It is remarkable that, save for Switzerland, these remained its only applications in Europe. This coincidence was no mere accident. Federalism,1 in all three countries, started from a state of affeiirs unknown in Western Europe : the divergence between the traditional, and still semi-feudal, political unit on the one hand, and the units emphasised by nineteenth and twentieth century nationalism on the other. In Russia and Austria the historical unit was multi-national. If these units were to be preserved, and the national principle recognised at the same time, a federation of national units must be created. In Germany, since the end of the mediaeval period, the national cultural unit had been broken up into a multitude of political units varying in size from a Great Power to an average market town. Only a federal organisation, therefore, could reconcile the traditional units with the spirit of nationalism.
Some of the legal forms of an earlier political unity had been preserved up to the beginning of the revolutionary period. Thus even in Germany federalism did not have to %hape a new unit from formerly independent states, but only to reconstruct a traditional unit, political as well as ideological. In the U.S.S.R., as in the U.S.A., the short-lived independence of the units which entered the federation, marked only a transitional, revolutionary staRc. There is not the slightest evidence that, had it not been for their common historic background, any idea of federation would have grown up in either.2
Central and East European federalism was, in the first place, an attempt to solve the contradiction that arose in that part of the world between the historic political units and the desire of the modern national group for unity and self-government. Amongst the Anglo-Saxon prototypes of federation, excepting the borderline case of Switzerland, a similar state of affairs is to be found only in the relation between French-dominated Quebec and the other provinces of Canada. On the other hand, the student of Central and East European federalism seldom encounters the problem which dominates Anglo-Saxon federalism, namely, the desire for self-government of regions which, in spite of sharing a common civilisation, are geographically, economically and socially diverse.
I  Or, in the case of Austria, the unsuccessful attempts at reconstruction of the traditional unit on federalist lines.
II  Sec A, P. NewUm, Federal and Unified Constitutions, London, 1923, p. 3.